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Mary was at Stirling when Lord Herries, profiting by Bothwell's temporary absence, threw himself at her feet and implored her not to cast honor to the winds by marrying her husband's murderer: for such a course would inevitably convince those who still doubted, that she was his accomplice. But the Queen, instead of expressing gratitude to Herries for his devotion, seemed much amazed at his audacity, and contemptuously motioned to "him to rise, saying coldly that her heart had nothing to say to her in behalf of the Earl of Bothwell, and that if she ever married again, which was not probable, she would forget neither what she owed to her people, nor what she owed to herself.
Melville did not allow Herries' ill success to discourage him. He pretended to have received a letter from one of his friends in England, one Thomas Bishop, and showed the letter to the Queen. But Mary recognized the style of her ambassador, as well as his devoted friendship in the first line; she handed the letter to Maitland, of Lethington, who was present, and said:
" Here's a very strange letter. Pray read it. It's a little subterfuge of Melville's."
Lethington ran his eyes over the letter, but before he had read half of it, he seized Melville's hand, and led - him to a window.
"My dear Melville," he said, "you were certainly mad just now when you handed this letter to the Queen, for as soon as Bothwell hears of it, and it won't be long, he will make an end of you. You have acted the part of an honorable man, it is true ; but at court it is better to act the part of a clever politician. I strongly advise you to leave the court at the earliest possible moment."
Melville did not wait for him to repeat his advice, but kept out of sight for a week. Lethington's prophecy